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TiiR Scripture Icwson wan the 44t1] Prnilm, comincncing 
" We have heanl with our cnni, O (lod, our fathera hnvo told U8, 
what work thou did^t in their dnjR, in tlie times of old." 
After which was read the following hymn of Charles Wesley :— 

•• Servant of God, well done I 
Thy glorious wnrfaro*H past ; 
The l»attlo*8 fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 

Of all thy heart's desire 

Triumphantly possessed ; 
Lodged by the ministerial choir 

In thy Redeemer's breast. 

In condescending love, 

Thy ceaseless prayer he heard. 
And bade thee suddenly remove 

To thy complete reward. 

0, happy, happy soul ! 

In ecstasies of praise, 
liong as eternal ages roll. 

Thou socst thy Saviour's face. 
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**ANn 8AM80N 8Ain, LKT ME DIK WITH THE rillLIATINKH. ANt» UK 
IIOWKD IIIMSKI.K WITH ALL 1118 MKSIIT; ANI> THE HOITHE FKi.l. 
UI*ON THE LOKHK, ANI> UI*ON ALL THE I'EOPLE THAT WEUE THEKKIN. 
80 THE PEAI> WHICH HE HLEW AT HItf DEATH WERE MIHIE THAN 
THEY WHICH HE SLEW IN HI8 LIFE." 

The execution of John Brown sets forth in bold, 
clear relief the mortal conllict between ChriHtianity 
and American Slavery. The nmouldering fires care- 
fully trodden down for years and generations, here 
burst forth in a volcano blaze, that rises as if to " lick 
the stars." There is a shaking of statesmen and States 
over all the nation, a throlibing of telegraphic wires 
from centre to circumference, a swaying to an<l fro of 
vast popidations, a rushing of anned squadrons along 
the national highways, and all to tread down that llamc 
that comes roaring " up from the burning core below." 
Christianity and Slavery luive been trying to live 
together in America. Churchmen and Statesmen, 
Synods and Conferences, Tract Societies and Mission- 
ary Societies, (alas! that a Christian and Christian 
minister should be forced to speak the liumiliating 
words!) have striven to train tliem into brotherly har- 



iiiony. It IH «as if men hIiouM strive to huikl n house 
of {gunpowder upon a foundation of fire ; as if they 
shcnihl strive to train the lightninj^s to sport harmlessly 
in a magazine. To un<lerstai]<l this event, and ri^^htly 
read its lessons, >vo nmst undei*stand this conllict in all 
its fierceness and ma^^nitude. Here is a simple, faith- 
ful, heroic Christian man drawinjj the sword upon 
American Slavery, and cheerfully dyinj^ in the conllict. 
Christianity and Slavery, these two sworn eternal foes, 
are <lrawn up face to face in this land in battle array ; 
an<l the campaign is one in which the one or the other 
is certain to perish. John 13rown has fallen in the 
fight ; no man can understand why he fell, who does 
not un<lerstan<l what that enemy is against whom he 
drew the sword, and what that Christianity is which 
nerved his heart. Let us look, for a few moments, at 
that enemy. 

We talk much of slavery, and think we understand 
it ; yet though the word is in every Inxly's uiouth, not 
«nie man in a thousiin<l reflects what it really is. It is 
not a sectional institution now, it is a national institu- 
tion. Within a few years it has been made the sin of 
the nation, by the cond)ined action of the three great 
departments of the United States government, — the 
National Congress, Executive, and Judiciary. Presi- 
dent Buchanan claims it as a national institution, and 
coolly wonders how any body ever doubted it. The 
Supreme Court has ofliciously volunteered its decision 
that wc, citizens of Massjichusetts, are not merely c(m- 
iiectcil with slaveholding States by the Fe<leral Union, 
but we arc. citizens of a slavehohling nation. I am 
not, theny ifi})caking to you of the sins of Carolina and 
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]\Iis.sissij)])i, but as an AiiKM'icaii citi/A*!! 1 ^<]KN^k of the 
»sins fur which you an<l 1 aiv ivs|)onsihUs and lor whirh 
you and 1 must auswcr as suiv as there is a (Joil in 
heaven. 1 shall not dress the suhieet in anv colors of 
rhetoric ; shivery is seen best in nak(Ml uj^liness. Take 
a hare, dry schedule of what the slave (mmIc deniand.s 
of the slave and allows the master ; of what it mml 
demand and allow in order to live a day. 

1. Now the kernel of Slavery is in three words, — 
Pi'ujwiill In J/fOi, Admit that it is ever rij;ht for one 
man to own another, and all the harharitiesof the nuist 
atrocious slave code le«iitimately follow. Now if you 
own a thinj^ you own all there is of it ; and if you own 
a man you own all there is of ///;//, — you own his hotly 
and his soul, his hlood, bones and brain. You own his 
hand, and all his hand can make and earn; you own 
his head and all his head can think, he has no riirht to 
thiidv but for you ; his heart and all his heart can feel, 
he has no ri«^ht to feel but lor vou. If vou take a 
tieed of a h>t of land, you take therein a <leed of all 
the fruit that may dro|> on it, of all the birds that may 
lly over it, of all the miiu'rals that may ever be fountl 
under it; and if youM-an le*^ally take a deed of a man, 
all that man's ri^irhts and privilej^es are therein deeded 
to you and your heirs Ibrever. 

2. Jt is, of course, absurd then to talk about a 
ulnvvs propcrlfj ; the law cannot allow him any. Jt Ls 
true, that in hiose, careless phrase^ we talk about his 
hoe and axe, his clothes and ev4»n his cabin or ;^arden- 
l)atch, just as we talk aljout a horse's Idanket ami stable. 
Jt is the owner s blanket on the horse, and the mas- 
ter's clothes on the ba<*k of the slave. The /<</'• does 



not allow the shave to call any thing his. Yes, there 
18 not one thing on nil the earth or in all the heaven 
of which the slave code allows him to say, " This is 
mine !" 

3. He has no family ; he can have none. It is 
as absmxl to talk about **his wife and children" as 
*^ his cabin and garden.'* He may live with a woman 
called his wife, but the law recognizes no such relation 
in a slave. Whatever rights he m.ay have lijid as a 
husband or father were deeded to the master with the 
bill of sjile. Tender and sympathizing masters there 
are, I rejoice to own for the honor of human nature, 
but all the kindness of the kindest master c«innot make 
a slave a husband. The law makes marriage exactly 
as impossible to him as to a horse. A slave woman 
does not, cannot own her children, they belong to her 
master. 8he has no right to train or educate them, 
no right to love them, they are her master's (in the eye 
of the law) just in the same sense that his colts and 
calves are his. They are his stock, she raises stock for 
her master. 

4. lie has no citizenship. It would be strange 
enough for property to have political rights, to vote, 
prosecute, and defend itself in the courts. It would 
be strange enough to see property prosecuting its 
owner! Hence to a judge and jury a slave is no more 
than a horse, he can no more appeal to the ballot box 
than can the cattle. knU xiW t\m must be ; let it be 
noted, all this is just and right, if it is ever right for 
one man to own another. 

5. He has no God. You start, but it is true ; the 



slave code allows the slave no God but his master, 
lie must worship what his master hi<ls him worship — 
so says the law — God or idol, or no God — if the master 
60 command. Duty is what the master bids liim do — 
he has no right to any conscience, lie must blas- 
pheme at every breath, and break every command of 
law or gospel if the master so command ; so says the 
slave-code. And this too must hc^ this is right, if it is 
ever ri^'ht for man to own man. Men who dwell in 
comfortable homes, amid the prattle of laughing chil- 
dren, who worship weekly on elegant cushions and 
carpets, tell us that the slave ought meekly to sufler, 
and obey these laws till the Lord's time of <leliverance 
comes. ILave you ever reflected that a man cannot 
obey these laws and be a Christian ? If not, think of 
it now. Can a man do what the slave code bids him 
do and be a Christian? Now mark it, if there is any 
truth in this gospel, obedience to the slave code secures 
the damnation of the slave ! A slave must disol>ey 
these haws, in a word be rebellious, in heart if not in 
deed, to save his soul. When Uncle Tom is conunand- 
ed to stop praying or die — and this his master may 
command for any whim at any moment — then the 
time has come for Uncle Tom to choose between his 
master and his God ; to choose his master, and lose his 
soul, or choose his God — and die. But this is not all. 

G. Where there is property in man there must bo 
markets for human stock ; slave auctions with all their 
atrocious and sickening details, coHles and chain gangs, 
stock fanciers, stock breeders, with ten thousiind other 
ciiually disgusting consequences, which my tongue 
would refuse to speak an^l your refined cars refuse to 



hear. Yet it is nilly 8(|ueainisliness for any man or 
woman to recoil from any of tliesc consequences Aviio 
believes that there can he ^ propnh/ in manJ^ 

Finallv. It woiiM he inconsistent for a code of lawH 
which recoj^nizes this relation, not to arm the master 
with power to enforce his claims. Great and astonish- 
inj; as are these claims, his |)ower must equal them or 
he cannot be a master. Jlence the master must crush 
the intellect of the slave, or cease to be a master. Tj?- 
iiorance must be enforced by statute, or slavery will 
cease. Let the mental faculties be quickened by edu- 
cation, and how long would a man remain a slave ? To 
ti*ach slaves to read is to teach them their manhood, it 
is to teach them sedition and rebellion. No slave 
could be safely trusted with the bible. The master 
liad better put loaded revolvers into his hand than 
ideas into his head ; he had better turn him loose and 
bid him help himself in the Springfield arsenal than in 
the Cambriflge library. 

For a man who has no rights to be allowed to defend 
himself, under any circumstances, would be absurd 
enough. It is right for a man to whip a refractory 
liorse, «ind as a refractory man is a thousjuid tinu\s 
more dangerous animal, his punishment must be a thou- 
Kuid times more severe. A true man will not yield up 
his manhood, a true woman will not surrender her 
vromanhood without a terrible conflict, in which blows 
and blood may be but trivial incidents. And let it be 
n»membered that any caprice of ])assion, or the merest 
\vhim of fancy on the part of the master, is to be abso- 
lute law to* the slave, from which there is no appeal 
except to tlie Almighty Judge, at the great amzc. If 
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the claims of the master arc just, then it is just to en- 
force them hy all necessary means and instruments, hy 
the lash, fetter and faggot. Scourging and torture arc 
not abuses of slavery, they are iuevital)le if the system 
is to be maintained. If necessiiry to maintain his au- 
thority over the slave, the master m«ay whip, torture, 
kill him ; hunt him through the swamps with rides 
and blood-hounds, and offer for him high rewards dead 
or alive. And all this I repeat again is inevitable, all 
this is just and right, if it is right for man to be the 
property of man. 

This is the essence of American Slavery ; this long 
chain of abominations, you will see is firmly linked 
and locked together, each to the next, and all to the 
first, propcrffj in man. Have I shocked and disgusted 
you ? Is it a shame to spejik of these things in this de- 
cent and solenni place ? Tell me then in the name of 
the Lord what is it for a grc^at nation to do these 
things, to strain every nerve and sinew to perpetuate 
them, for great churches to defend them so as to fiisteu 
this curse upon the African, upon his seed, and upon 
his seed's seed forevermore? Had all hell sat in con- 
clave for ages, the assembled devils could not have de- 
vised a crime which more thoroughly sucks the juice 
out of all other crimes, which in a more thorough-going 
and workmanlike manner breaks all the command- 
ments of God, from the first word of the law to the 
last word of the gospel. This is the institution against 
which John Brown felt it his duty to draw the sword. 

I have said that there was a mortal conflict between 
this system and Christianity. You all know what 
Christianity is, for you all have read the New Testa- 
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ment ; and therefore I will not insult your common 
sense hy attemptin;? to prove that they are irreconcila- 
h\y hostile to eaeh other. Doctors of divinity have 
spi»nt their stren«rth and lenrninj^ to })rove tliat the 
bihle en<lorses American Slavery, hut such divines 
make infidels faster than an army of JIumes and Paines. 
For if you will prove to me clear as these sunheams 
that the hihle s{in<»ti(ms this crime, that moment you 
have ma<le the hihle worthless to me, you have demon- 
strati^l to me that (5o<l never wrote it, that it heai's a 
lie on its title pa};e, and reverence for my Heavenly 
Father hids me throw it into the furnace. Sit down 
and convin(;e me that (Jod approves slavery as it is in 
America to-day, and when you have Kuccee<led y<ui 
have ma<le me an atheist. Where Haal or Moloch 
were j^oils, slavery mi^^ht harmonize with the national 
relijxion ; hut where Jehovah is (hmI, Christ the Sav- 
iour, and the hihle the revelation, the man who says 
that (lixl apjiroves this crime of crimes hlasphemes 
Father, Son, and Holy (Jhost. 

1 have called this a national institution. As our 
distinguished Senator, (whom (hid jireserve) has so 
ahly shown, when our niitional Hag was first Hung to 
the hreeze, it did not on the national domain thiat 
ahove a single slave. Now wherever it Hoats it jiro- 
tects and defen<ls the ahomination. Then it was pro- 
tected hy certain States, hut nowhere hy the nation; 
now the national a^gis shelters it every where. First, 
all for Freedom, now all for Slavery. The American 
government to-day is a mere instrument of the slave 
jKiwer. It lias coiled its slimy lohls round the Ameri- 
ciui church. It sitn in the Tnict House at New York 
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and corrects proof sheets for the American Tract So- 
ciety. It runs its eye over Harris' Mammon, detects 
an alhision to slavery, and the sentence is struck out 
in a moment. The memoir of a sweet Scottish jrirl 
alludes to the heautiful and t(>uchin<^ fact that she was 
accustomed to pray in secret for the slave, ami thc^ 
line is Idotted that tells (he tale. The j^reat Methodi.st 
church he^'-an hy dedariu}^ slavery "the sum of all vil- 
lainies." liul soon the leprosy hej^an to api)ear anion*; 
its memhership, sjiread amon;^ the clergy, and at last, 
lo ! a lc]>rous spot on the i'ace of a hishop, and tluMi 
the church recoiled. In solemn conlerence assc^nhled, 
the church j^athered around him, looked on the sij^n of 
the plague, and mildly a])prised him, in cautious, dain- 
ty phrase, that until rid of his ^ impediment," he would 
not he acce})tahle as a ])residing olHcer. The Slave 
Power caught the words, ri»se in wrath, laid its talons 
on the Methodist <*hur(*h and hroke it in twain. And 
all this is consistent with its very genius. In onler to 
live, it nnist he as unscrupulous as Satan himself, n»- 
lentless as fate, crucd as the grave. Kidna]>ping in 
Africa or America, Kanzjis outrages, Lecomptun mes- 
sages. Sunnier assaults, Dred Scott <lecisions — all those 
things are necessary to the very existence of slavery. 

And he it rememhered that in still another sense it 
is a national institution. The whole nation has shared 
its profits. Northern avari(!e and covetousness are in- 
terested in its perpetuation. Northern merchants and 
<*apitalists have too often taken the Tarn's sliaix» (if 
these wages of sin, this.j)rice of hl<io<l. Slavery is lov- 
ed in IJoston as well as in Savannah, in New York as 
well as in New ()rlc»ans; it has strong fortix'sses in 
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State Street and in Wall Street. The nation has 
fttufled cotton into its ears, and refused to hear the 
clank of the fetters, the long, agonizing wail of break- 
ing hearts. 

And now, — these words may sound awful in your 
ears, but they come from my heart, — if God had sent 
plague, cholera, famine upon those cities whose wealth 
has been coined from the sinews of the slave, we could 
but bow in meekness and say, " it is just." Had God 
made the grass to grow in State Street, had he made 
the wharves an<l warehouses to rot that have been 
piled with the products of unrequited toil, had he lev- 
elled the granite piles which our merchant princes 
liave built, and nile<l uj) with the ruins that harbor 
where once the accursed Acorn lay, had he made those 
pavement stones slippery with blood over which An- 
thony Burns was marched back to servitude, we could 
but say, " O God ! this is dreadful, but thou art just ! 
The cup of trembling which we and our fathers mingled 
for others, is it not pressed to our own lips ?" So is 
that panic dreadful in which the whole South pal})itates 
to-day. I have no disposition to jest and sneer at it 
as do many. It is ridiculous to us, but fearfully real 
to them. Virginia mothera clasp their babes to their 
bosoms with shrieks of terror at the sound of an unex- 
pected footfall by night, every meteor is a battle signal, 
the mountains ami forests are peopled with phantom 
warriors, they see the rod of the destroyer trembling 
on high, they see the fingers of a man*s hand writing 
MENE, NENK ou the Wall of tlicir banquet chamber. God 
forbid that I shoidd deride their terrors. But are the 
leairs of that planters wife any more precious in the 
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8i;j;ht of God than the tears of that nlavc woman who 
8niks under the overseer's lash close by ? What though 
the first born shouhl fall slain on every hearth that luiH 
been laid in the blood of the slave, and from every 
one of tliose homes there should go up one morning a 
great and bitter cry like tliat of old, would it stir any 
deeper sympathy on high than that which has been 
rising unheeded through all these years from planUi- 
tion, swamp and cubin ? For years and genemtions 
God has been bottling these tears, and if he returnn 
them to us in showers of blood, who will dare to mur- 
mur at his justice ? The tears and the bloo<l of tho 
strong and of the weak, of the white and of the black, 
arealike to llim ^who hath made of one blood uU 
nations of men." 

In my mind the question whether John Brown did 
right in drawing the swiird in Kanwis is included in 
that other ({uestion, — Is it ever right to fight ? Admit 
tliat it can ever be justifiable to draw the swonl, and 
it will be hard to prove that John Brown did wrong. 

Kanzas was thrown into a state of civil war through 
the disgraceful imbecility of the National Government, 
and its shameful su})serviency to the slave power. 
The peaceful settlers could get no protection from the 
nation against reckless mamuders, who burned their 
homes, sjicked their towns, clestroyed jiroperty and 
life. They were forced to fight or lly ; Brown chose 
to fight for his sons and his property. lie was right, 
if it is ever right to draw the swonl. Kanztas lookn 
upon llim as a deliverer. 

At IIaq)er's Ferry he tells us his purpose was sim- 
\)]y to liberate slaves on a large scale. This we arc 
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bound to believe, for all know that John Brown was 
too bmve a man to lie. Had tliere been a reasonal)le 
j>rospcct of success, his attempt would have been 
right; but he certainly expected success, and, there- 
fore, to him it was rij^hf, though as we see the odds 
aigsiinst such an attempt, it would be wrong for you 
sind me. Success would have luade his "monouuinia" 
and ** fanaticism" Napoleonic strategy. 

Jfe defends himself better than 1 or any other man 
can defend him. lie cahnly tells the jury who con- 
victed him, that had he done for them, their wives «nd 
children, what he did for " (lOcl's despised poor," it would 
Iiave been all right. This defence is impregnable. 
Had John Jirown clone precisely the same act to save 
the white man from the tyranny of the black man, 
successful or unsucrcessful, the deed would have been 
^ung and celebrated as heroic with the deeds of llam|H 
den and Warren. Had he been a black man fijrhtinir 
for his own race, some say, it would have been right. 
IJut John Brown believed the Bible, which makes no 
distinction of races, an«l declares that God ^^/taf/i made 
if one hlofnl all nations of men'' 

But was he not a rebel, guilty of sedition and trea- 
son ? Yes, all this. But we are to remember that the 
^vo^ls ^ rebel " and *' treason," have been mjide holv in 
the American language. Are not our children fed on 
revolutionary reminiscences which make ^* rebel" and 
** patriot** sjiionymous in their childish apprehension ? 
AVhat means that stone and that tablet at Lexington^ 
that inscription which patriots come fnmi the ends of 
the earth to read, conmiencing, " Sacred to lifpert// and 
//iff ritf/it» of man/clnd r ? It means that eight Mansi- 



cliusctts rebels dashed tlieinselvos nj]^ainst nn oinpiro 
on that viUage green, an<l that Massiicliusetts is proud 
of their very ashes. What means that mounniental 
bronze on Court S(piare ? It means that we j^hny in 
the treason of tliat areh rebel IkMijamin Franklin, ** who 
snatched the lightninj^ from heaven and the sceptre 
from tyrants." What mean those massive gniiiite 
blocks that are piled on IJnnker Hill? It means that 
>ve {^lory in the deed of those rebels who knelt in a 
trench there one June mornin<^, under the jflarc of 
burning Charlestown, to salute with powder and bul- 
lets the soldiers of their *' rightful sovereign," and 
waited, the fowling piece to the shouhler and the 
finger <m the trigger, till they could see the whites of 
their eyes ! 1 do not say that Massachusetts has any 
right to glory in those deeds as she does, but 1 do s*iy 
that she has no right to glory in the tretison of lian- 
eock, Adams and Franklin, as no]>le and Christian, and 
then brand the treason of John Drown as infamous. 
Yea, is not his deed nobler than the deed of him whom 
you, citizens of lloxbury, are so proud to call an an- 
cestor, as you exultingly tell the stranger that hero 
the hero Warren was born, and on this street, close by 
this sanctuary, he first drew the breath of life ? Whicli 
is nobler, more Christian, to strike a blow for myself 
or for others oppresse*! ? Posterity will marvel at the 
heathenism of Christian America, the children will he 
ashamed of the heathenism of their fathers, which gave 
WarrCn a statue and John Brown a gibbet. Brown, 
fighting for the negro against the white man, is pre- 
cisely parallel with Byron fighting for the reeks 
against the Turks, with Kosciusco and Lafayette 
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ii<;liting with our fathers ngainst the British. TUs 
fleed.s take rank with theirs in sclMevotion and hero- 
ism ; history will write their names on the same page ; 
jKK^try will weave them in the same garland. Brown 
made mistakes,— he saw them himself when too late, — 
great, grave mistakes, but they were mistakes of the 
head, not of the heart. His head was true to God 
and man through all. And, therefore, I rejoice to be- 
lieve that between eleven and twelve o'clock last Fri- 
day forenoon he heard from the Judge of all Uesh the 
wonls, " Well done ! good and faithful servant" 

I would now say something of John Brown's char- 
acter tos a man and as a Christian ; for it is in the light 
of that character that we sec the mortal conflict of 
wliich I have spoken between Christianity and Ameri- 
can Slavery. The broad blaze of that character, lufv 
trous in the glory of Christianity, suddenly falls upon 
this abomination, draws thither the gaze of all the 
world, and at a flash reveals every horrid limb and 
feature, from the foot planted in the depths of 
hell, to the head that "dares affront the throne of 
Gwl." This grim, grisly Moloch had lain in th6 dark, 
wallowing in the blood of his victims; John Brown 
passes by and his character (alls on the monster in a 
flash of radiance, and at the same instant the whole 
panic-stricken South in its spasm of terror, unwit- 
tingly shouts to the world, " Look there ! behold 
our God !" 

It is unnecessary for me to attempt to delineate his 
character at length — ^you all know it, for it is transpa- 
rent A few months ago most of us thought of him as 
a boldy rough, reckless outlaw, embittered by the loss 



of his ])roj)orty, and tlu' loss of liis sous in Kanzjis. 
Had he hoen shot down in the onjrine-htnisc at llar- 
])or's Ferry, that would have been our mental daji:ui»r- 
reotyj)e of old Ossawattomie. IJut (iod <rKl not allow 
that eowardly United States lieutenant, who eould 
smite a man disarmed and prostrate, to take his life ; 
he would first show his faoc to the land aufl to the 
world. And all who have looked on that face, friend 
or foe, Imve looked with awe and admiration. How 
stranj^e! how sublime is John IJrown's vwfor// at Har- 
per's Ferry! He conquered all that looked upon his 
face. JIow all around dwarfed into insignifK^mce in 
the presence of that old Mounded jirisoner doomed to 
a felon's death ! What man in a million could have 
won such a victory? He stood like a horn prints* 
among them ; every word, look and j^esture showed 
him to be of the royal line. He seemed predestinated 
for the spot, by education, associations and ancestry, 
fore-ordained for the hour. 

There is in his character such a beautiful simplicity, 
that every word and act opens a window in his ))os(Mn 
through which you see the man to the very core. Ju- 
llexible purpose and Spartan courage were written on 
every lineament of his face, while yet a childlike art- 
lessness played over every feature, and lofty Christian 
faith blended with the lightning decision that Hashed 
from his eye. He was of the old Puritan stock; his 
fifth ancestor was Peter lirown of the Mavllower and 
of Plymouth Kock. The sjiirit of Dunbar and Naseby 
had come throbbing through these anccstoi's to hiK 
soul. His grandfather was a captain in the revolu- 
tion, and he himself when a boy stood by his father 
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to witness General lIuIIV Hurren<ler. Thus diil he 
draw in with liis niotlierV milk the love of freedom 
and the fe.ar of (Jod. His soul w.as steeped in revohi- 
tionary memories, and his childish imagination was 
l>eo]>Ied with the martvrs of religion, and tlie martyrs 
of freedom, side hy side. As Jlannil)al, Avlien a child 
8Worc upon the altar eternal hatred to Rome, his coun- 
try's enemy, so he in his very childhood, voAved to hate 
and fight through life his country's fiercest mortal foe 
— American Slavery. Early in life he learned to fear 
and love the (Jod of his fathers, solemnly devoted head, 
heart and hand to (lod, and took up<m himself the 
lioly vows of the Christian life and the Christian 
church. Through all his life those who most inti- 
mately knew him declare that he maintained his Chris- 
tian pn)fession umvavering. The old English bihle was 
ever his dearest book, his memory was filled with its 
pass'iges, his speech and letters were studded Avith its 
phrases, his heart was aglow Avith its spirit. Morning 
and evening, as regularly as the morning and evening 
meals, the great family liihle was opened, Owl's good- 
ness Avas praised and his presence implored, that that 
liouse and those hearts might he his dwelling-place. 

And with this ancestry, this early training, this edu- 
cation and this religion, every word that fell from his 
lips on the ear of the American public, from the hour 
he was taken up from the blood-stained fioor and laid 
on the grass in front of the engine-house, to the hour 
on the scaiTold — with all this T say, every word from 
that moment to the last was perfectly consistent. . His 
letters, his conversjition with friend and foe, his brief 
Kublime appeal to the moral consciousness of judge and 



jury in the prosiMice of dcatli, all l»reatlie the xaiue art- 
loss simplicity, the siiino a«lainantiiie linniioss, the sjiiiie 
iinllinrhinjr coiirajxe, the same loft v Christian faith, lie 
shows the hero and Christian irom iii*st tolast, tin easily 
and naturally as he draws his hreath. 

lie tells lis lliat his lirst Sabbath in prison was the 
^ strrrlmt^ ino,s( /f/t'.s.srd Suhhitlli of all his ll/v T Think 
of it! old, wounded, death by the jxulhnvs inevi- 
table, infuriated enemies <i;larin<^ on him t]nx>n«rh the 
sinjjle {j^rated window — yet there rcelines the old man 
oahnly readinu; his bible and eniovini^ the *' sweetest, 
most blessed Sabbath of all his life. *• My soul is anu)n<^ 
lions," writes the old man, *• but it rejoiees in tlie lionl." 
When a lady visitor in his eell alluded, with a Avomau*s 
delicacy and tenderness, to his i«i;nominious sentence, 
the old hero and martyr quietly replies in innnortal 
words, *' I ih nttl Ihiuk 1 vnu hcUvr svrre ///<• ranxe I 
litre ,s(f univh than h div fur ///* She then sympathi/cMl 
Avith his wcnmds and his weakness, lamented the tetli- 
ousness of his force<l inactivity, and remarked how try- 
ing it must be for so active a man, with siu*h *^vvx\i 
desi<^ns in his heart, to lie on his back in a prison, ami 
asked if he had no fears that throu«*'h this weakness lii» 
mij^ht Avaver in his faith. Jle cahnly replied, with 
Christian moclesty, •• 1 ntnuul Ivll trhal ttralntrsif tutt// romr 
orrr inVj hut J ih ttol think that J shall (fm// ///// Lonl ami 
Jlastrr Jrsun Christy as I crrtatnhf ,shoftl(f, if J draird ta// 
jtriari/plcH af/aiast slarrr//J' Yet there is no parade of 
bravery, no ostentation whatever. He comes forth 
from the close, dark ])rison, and his eye once moiv, 
and for the last time, glances over earth and sky, and 
he remarks on the beauty of the scenery while riding 
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oil his roilin to the gallows! lie recognizes ne(|uaiu- 
taiices about hiin^ and hi<ls them a cheerful "Good 
iiiorninjr" as he i)asses on. lie looks around, Avith 
soldier-like approval, upon the trained mo\x»nients of 
the niilitiiry, and with a soldier's ear enjoys their niea- 
Hured tread. lie is the first to mount the scaflold, 
and, rock to the last, sternly declines to listen to the 
jn-ayers of a slaveholding ministry. As he stands there 
he wears the halter on his neck like a garland of gh)ry. 
And when at last the drop fell, ami he hung between 
the heavens ami earth, he made the gallows glorious 
in America. Yes, henceforth it is no disgrace to die 
on a gibbet in this land. As the Holy One, Avhose 
steps he followed, and who died for others the death 
of a slave, made the liarbarous cross a glorious thing 
from the moment his han<l was nailed to its rujji^ed 
>vood, so this, his worshipj)er and follower, when he 
gave his life cheerfully there for the millions of (Jod's 
ilespised i)oor in this lan<l, consecrated the gibbet on 
this American soil. All the world gazes on that body, 
as it swings lifeless on the gallows tree, and asks, " Who 
hangs there?" The answer comes from a Avhole race, 
out of the millions of their tropic hearts, "It is the 
man who love<l us enough to die for us." The answer 
rolls IVom land to laiul, " It is a son of the Pilgrims, a 
wm of the llevcdutionary i)atriots, and a son w^hom 
frieml and foe will say was worthy of his sires." It is 
u tender father, a devoted husband, a heroic Christian 
])atriot, a man Avho loved his despised fellow man so 
deejdy that he could cheerfully die for him, it is a man 
who loved his (Sod with such devoted love, and trusted 
his <iod with such h)ftv faith that men calle<l him a 
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maniac. " What !" cries the worhl in aniazenient, ** ih 
it lor Huch a man that the gallows stands m America ? 
Are such men liung on the gibhct there ? Who, then, 
do tlie Americans think fit to live? ]low is it that a 
man must die on the gibbet there who is acknowledged 
by his fiercest foes to be a hero and a Christian/* 
And one answer rolls round the world, **Ile dies be- 
cause American Slavery demands it. ]Ie, and such an 
he must die for slavery to live." And then our nation 
asks, is asking to-ilay, — this John IJrown's first Sal>- 
bath in heaven, — ^ which is worth the most to us, sla- 
very or a man, a hero, a Christian like IJrown of Ossa- 
wattomie ?'* That question is asked in millions of 
homes tinlay, it is pondered in the minds of statesmen, 
it is burning in myriads of Christian hearts this Saln 
bath morning, and nuirk it, when once that question is 
fairly asked through all the land, it is answered in a 
thunder roll from Atlantic to Pacific, from Lake to 
(Julf, and slavery is doomed. Last Friday morning, 
when John IJrown was swung from the gadlows, Amer- 
ican Slavery felt that pinioned hand strike a blow to 
its very heart ; it trembled with a hormr it never felt 
before. J lad not (Jod smitten the slaveholders with 
judicial blindness, they would have built John IJrowu 
a palace, clothed him in fine linen, and fed him sumi)- 
tuously every day, rather than ever have allowed him 
to mount that scaflbld. Jle was content to " die with 
the Philistines," when he could slay more of them at 
his death than in all his life. 

True, he had luid them heaps u])on heaps. He had 
driven them before him like frightened sheep, from 
border to border, over the ])lains of Kanzas. But he 
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made a mistake, — for an instant, a fatal instant, faith 
clian«;e(l to presumption ; for a moment that keen, 
wakeful eye slumbered, and they stole behind him and 
sheared liis locks. And then they clutched him, and 
looked into the eye whose glance had scattered them a 
thousand thnes, and cried, ** Ihi! it is he ! it is Samson 
of Ossiiwattomie ! Praised be IJaal ! Glory to Dagon !" 
and they bound him and led him away. They shouted 
throuj^h (Jath and Ascalon, ** we have caught the ter- 
rible Samson !" and they shut him in their prison, and 
jK?ered at him at a sale distance down through the 
grated window, and rulibed their hands in glee as they 
Kiid to one another, ^ It is he ! the old Samscm of Ossii- 
wattomie, caged at last.'* But ! how the okl liero's 
loc^ka grew in that dusky prison air ! Every moment 
they kept him there, the strength of a thousan<l Sam- 
sons Wits gatliering in his thews and sinews. Tlie cow- 
anls saw it, and trembled; they feared him in that 
prison more than an army with l)anners. And so they 
hurried him forth to die; but in the blindness of 
their fear and passion they di<l not see that when 
they placed him on the scaffold, tliey had set him 
between the very pillars of their idol's temple. And 
he looked up and prayed, "Avenge me now for 
my two eyes." lie threw his arms around those pil- 
lars and bowed himself; " Let me die with the Philis- 
tines," cried Samson of Ossawattomie. All ! see the 
vast fabric totter ! hear the Philistines shriek ! To-day 
there are dropping over all the land the first falling 
fniginents from the great crash of American Slavery. 
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